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A YEAR OF CONTINENTAL 


LITERATURE. 
IL. 





In Germany at present the drama dominates 
all the other literary forms, and to it three- 
fifths of the year’s summary is devoted. The 
names of Herr Sudermann and Herr Haupt- 
mann stand foremost among the dramatists, 
and, since the latter has produced no new play 
of late, the “ Johannes” of the former is un- 
questionably the book of the twelvemonth. Of 
the circumstances attending the stage-produc- 
tion of this work, we are informed as follows: 

“ A Christian state, such as Prussia still is officially, 


even though it does not use the term, cannot be blamed 
for objecting to see personages hallowed by tradition 





and religious veneration made the subject of dramatic 
liberties and too vivid actual presentation. On this ac- 
count the performance of this tragedy in Berlin was 
postponed until January 14th, 1898, although it had 
been ready some time previously, and then it was not 
the Court stage of the royal Schauspielhaus, but the 
private stage of the Deutsches Theatre, that witnessed 
the performance.” 

Historical dramas in a stricter sense are still 
written in Germany in considerable numbers, 
although the public interest in them seems to 
be on the wane. “ Alarich, Koenig der West- 
gothen,” by Herr Verdy du Vernois, and Herr 
Domanig’s Tyrolese trilogy of Andreas Hofer, 
are the most remarkable examples of this spe- 
cies. In general, we are told that “at the 
present time the stage is held by coarse popular 
plays, farces, bourgeois drama, dramatized 
stories, and of late fairy tales, with all the cus- 
tomary musical and optical effects.” The plays 
discussed most fully in the present article are 
“ Neigung,” by Herr J. J. David; “ Agnes 
Jordan,” by Herr Georg Hirschfeld ; « Mutter 
Erde,” by Herr Max Halbe, and an unnamed 
love drama by Herr Heyse, with Vanina Vanini, 
for a heroine, and based upon the Italian con- 
spiracies of the early part of this century. 
Herr Heyse has also published a collection of 
“Neue Gedichte und Jugendlieder,” and re- 
mains Germany’s most brilliant poet in the 
classical manner. The modern German short 
story, which derives also from Herr Heyse, is 
illustrated this year by the volumes “ Aus Alter 
Schule,” by Frau von Ebner- Eschenbach ; 
“ Tiefe Wasser,” by Herr von Wildenbruch ; 
and * Novellen aus Oesterreich,” by Herr von 
Saar. “Amid the deluge of novels, ‘Arachne,’ by 
Dr. Georg Ebers, and ‘ Ebroin,’ by Herr Felix 
Dahn, are remarkable rather for the names of 
their authors than the novelty of their contents. 
We have a sort of impression of having read 
them both before, although we know well enough 
that this can only have been among the works 
of the same authors.” The former takes us 
back to the Alexandrian epoch and the latter 
to the period of the Vélkerwanderung. Other 
works of fiction are Herr Guido List’s * Car- 
nuntum” and “Ossip Schubin’s” “ Wenn’s 
Nur Schon Winter Wir!” both Austrian ro- 
mances, the one of ancient, the other of modern 
times. Works of serious scholarship include 
the following: “ Bismarck und der Bundes- 
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rath,” by Herr von Poschinger; “Goethe's | 
Kénigslieutenant,” by Herr Schubart ; “ Neue | 
Beitrage zur Culturgeschichte,” by Dr. Her- | 
mann Grimm; “ Geschichte des Untergangs | 
der Antiken Welt,” by Herr Otto Seek ; “ Ges- | 
chichte der Weltliteratur,” by Herr Alexander | 
Baumgiirtner ; “ Dante und Dessen Verhiiltniss 
zu Kunst und Politik,” by Herr Franz Xaver 
Kraus ; and “ Erinnerunger au Brahms,” by | 
Herr J. Victor Widmann. 
We are told of Denmark : 


“The literary movement which commenced some 
twenty-five years ago with the lectures of Dr. Georg 
Brandes is now ebb’xg fast. By some it was styled | 
realism, by others andesianism. Dr. Brandes him- 
self called it naturi sm. . . . What he meant by nat- 
uralism was a theory strictly opposed to clericalism or 
any form of clericalism, a culture of nature in the widest 
sense of the word, it being strictly understood that 
there is no room for elements of orthodox and revealed 
religion or morals in this system. He was not an inno- 
vator in the same sense as Grundtvig, the author of 
novel ideas which would never have appeared if he had 
not given them life; but he was the spokesman of new 
thoughts and feelings which were just then in vogue in | 
the great centres of civilization, but had not as yet 
reached us. 
and rested on the terminology of Hegel. Brandes intro- 
duced the realistic methods of Taine and Sainte-Beuve, | 

| 





Our literary criticisms were still abstract | 


based on the philosophy of Comte and others. But at 
the same time it must be acknowledged that he was 
something more than a literary critic in the general sense | 
of the word: he was an enthusiastic and sympathetic | 
interpreter of the great poets of all times and countries, | 
a man who knew the charm of his own language, and | 
mastered it as an artist, a fervent and fertile genius. | 
. . . A literary movement which commenced its career | 
as a hymn to the beauty and glory of natural life when | 
liberated from Christianity and other moral and polit- | 
ical restrictions has already changed into its own oppo- 
site, and confesses the inevitable and irredeemable mis- 
ery of human life, not on account of social prejudices | 
and encumbrances, but on account of the conditions of | 
life in themselves.” 

Herr Edvard Brandes, a brother of the critic, 
illustrates this transformation in his “ Lykkens | 
Blendverk ” (The Delusion of Happiness), as 
pessimistic a book as is often seen. “ En Kri- 
tisk Tid” (A Critical Time), by Herr Jacob | 
Hansen, “ deals with the striking problem how 
theoretical rejection of the freedom of the will 
may be realized in practice. The hero of this | 
book (improperly termed so) is an interesting 
example of a human being in whom there is no | 
feeling, no will, no conscience, only a series of | 
reflections, almost mechanical. Yet there lies 
behind them a world of subdued feelings — | 
subdued because they would kill the person | 
with remorse if they were set free.” Herr | 
Johannes Jérgensen, “ who from an advanced 
standpoint went back to the Roman Church, | 
which is here in Denmark a retrogression of | 


| introduced are not of his best. 


more than three centuries and a half, has lately 
published a book ealled + Helvedesfjender’ (The 
Enemies of Hell) to demonstrate that those 
who now so passionately attack the dogma of 
hell use this pretence only as a mask for their 
hostility to Christianity itself. It is the sharp- 


| est weapon that has been used against the ene- 


mies of the Church, and as a general defence 
of religious feeling it is eloquent and convine- 
ing.” Herr Einar Christiansen “ has written 
a great drama called ‘Cosmus,’ in which he 
treats of modern social questions from a new 
standpoint. Each man, he says, has his place 
and his duties in his generation through his 
family. In fidelity towards his own kin and 
the duties it lays upon him he fulfils his duties 
towards humanity in general. In other words, 
we cannot all have the same social aims, but 
each of us must find his duties for himself in 
connection with his special position in life.” 
Herr Drachmann * published last year no fewer 
than three dramas or melodramas, a form he 


| has introduced in our literature. But brilliant 
| and powerful as he is when he is at his best, he 


is empty and vaporous when he is at his worst ; 
and his ‘ Brav Karl’ (Good Fellow) is indeed 


| one of his unsuccessful efforts. Even the songs 


Dramatic he, 
on the whole, is not, and in this field he has not 
produced anything of more than ephemeral 
interest ; only the lyrics occurring in some of 
his dramas retain a certain value.”” Other books 


_ worth mentioning are Herr Nyrop’s + Kysset 


og ets Historie” (The Kiss and Its Story), a 
beautiful and most learned piece of pleasantry 
which really ought to be adapted and laid be- 
fore English readers,” a second part of Herr 
Schandorph’s “* Memoirs,” Herr C. Ewald’s 
“James Singleton’s Store Udenlands Rejse ” 
(James Singleton’s Great Journey Abroad), 
and the monograph on “ Henrik Ibsen,” pub- 
lished by Dr. Brandes on the occasion of the 
seventieth birthday of the great Norwegian 
poet and dramatist. 


“In Norway, the past twelve months have 
not produced any book of special importance,” 
but they have witnessed the celebration of Dr. 
Ibsen’s seventieth birthday, which calls for 
mention. The dramatist even made a brief 


| Speech now and then, upon banquets and other 


festive occasions. 


“The chief information he vouchsafed was that this 
Christmas the usual new play by him must not be looked 
for, though hitherto every other year such has been the 
case. It would seem that for the present Ibsen is oceu- 
pied with compiling his memoirs, a work which is nat- 
turally looked forward to with the greatest interest. He 
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is also seeing through the press a fresh edition of his 
collected works in the original as well as in a German 
translation. It caused no little sensation when, at a 
festive meeting of an Advanced Woman’s Club, he dis- 
tinctly disclaimed that from his creation of ‘ Nora’ any 
inference should be drawn of his having headed the 
ranks of the supporters of women’s emancipation. On 
the contrary, he asserted woman’s true place in the 
social scale to be as wife and mother, to lay the founda- 
tion of morality and culture for the next generation.” 
The drama is at present the most vital form of 
literature in Norway, and, although its two 
great exponents have produced no play during 
the year, no less than seven dramatic works of 
unusual merit are described by the writer. 
They are * Lindelin,” by Herr Jonas Lie; 
“The National Assembly,” by Herr Gunnar 
Heiberg ; “ Johanne,” by Herr Bjornson fils ; 
«*Godfather’s Gift,” by Herr Peter Egge; 
“Evening Red,” by Herr Knut Harnsun; 
“ Drops of Red,” by Herr Sigbjorn Obstfelder ; 
and “ Between the Processions,” by Herr Hans 
Kinck. Under the heads of poetry and fiction 
we find nothing of any significance chronicled. 
Works of scholarship are * Our Younger Con- 
temporary Poets,” by Herr Carl Nerup; astudy 
of Welhaven, by Dr. Arne Lochen; “ Keiser 
Hadrian,” by Dr. A. Reder; and two supple- 
mentary accounts of Dr. Nansen’s expedition, 
by Herr Nordahl and Lieutenant Johansen. 

In Sweden, * the past year has been remark- 
able for the revival of the national feeling in 
every department of literature. Even belles- 
lettres have been influenced by this national 
movement. Whereas formerly the romance 
mainly looked to everyday life for its subjects, 
striving after a photographic reproduction of 
facts, authors nowadays prefer to return to the 
past history of the Swedish people, and paint 
pictures of the life and culture of bygone times. 
. . . The historical story and romance have 
revived in a much improved form, inasmuch as 
they are founded upon more serious and thor- 
ough researches into the history of the times 
they delineate, and therefore, as a rule, present 
truer and more impressive pictures.” The chief 
illustrations of this thesis are “ Pictures of 
Sweden from the Sixteenth Century,” by Herr 
Elof Tegner ; “« The Days of Gustaf III.,” by 
Herr O. Levertin; “ A Knight of Fortune,” 
by Herr H. Molander; and stories from the 
time of Charles XII., by Herr Verner von 
Heidenstamm. 

“Miss Selma Lagerlif, who a few years ago excited 
considerable and well-merited attention by her romantic 
‘Gésta Berlings Saga,’ written in a strongly individual 
style, has this year published ‘ Antikrists Mirakler,’ 
where, in the most charming manner, she relates the 





myths and legends of Sicily. This book has placed her 
at a bound in the front rank of Sweden’s female authors. 
Another book by a woman, but in quite a different style, 
is ‘ Den Nya Verlden,’ by Miss Hilma Angerod Strand- 
berg, which gives us an impressive and gloomy picture 
of the sufferings which a family of emigrants to America 
has to endure in the cruel struggle for existence.” 


In poetry, there are new volumes by Herr 
Snoilsky and Herr C. D. af Wirsén. The fol- 
lowing interesting note concerns one of the 
most notorious, if not one of the greatest, of 
living Swedish writers : 

“Herr August Strindberg, the realist and Nihilist, 
has undergone a peculiar, if not altogether unexpected 
metamorphosis, inasmuch as he has stuck fast in an 
almost crazy mysticism and self-introspection. His 
‘Inferno’ and ‘ Legender’ are the diaries of a sick soul, 
in which a sick man’s thoughts and visions are treated 
as the most important events in the universe, and in 
which he alternately calls down the anathemas of heaven 
upon wasted lives and elevates his own particular ego 
into a centre around which everything is to revolve and 
to which everything is to be referred. But such books 
scarce belong to literature at all, though they may inter- 
est hospital physicians.” 

A comment upon Nobel’s “ magnificent donation 
to humanity ” closes the summary of Swedish 
literary activities. 

Contemporary Russian literature, we are told, 
*is in a condition of decay and stagnation. Having 
produced some great names which have gained a world- 
wide celebrity, Russian genius has for a time as it were 
exhausted itself. The heroic period of artistic produc- 
tion is ended, and the literary activity of contemporary 
Russia produces on the observer the same impression as 
is produced by dull, everyday life after a brilliant and 
noisy festival. Out of the number of books which have 
appeared during the past twelve months, only two or 
three are worthy of attention, to wit, the ‘ Tales’ of Mr. 
Anton Chekhov; ‘The Mirrors,’ a collection of stories and 
poems by Mrs. Zenaida Gippius; ‘ Shadows,’ a collection 
of tales and poems by Mr. Th. Sologub; and the second 
volume of the poems of Mrs. Lokhvitskaya, a young 
writer whose verses are always harmonious and devoted 
almost exclusively to the two eternal subjects, love and 
death. In them we feel the inexhaustible efflorescence 
of youth, the splendid luxury of a spring morning with 
its abundance of sound, colour, and fragrance.” 


A good deal of attention has been given of late 
to translations from other modern literatures, 
and a new version of our own Poe has increased 
the circle of his friends in Russia. 


“During the past year in St. Petersburg there ap- 
peared a collection of the works of Dr. Henrik Ibsen in 
a Russian translation. The works of Byron, Shelley, 
Tennyson, and Burns have been translated afresh, and 
again find readers. It is by familiarizing itself with the 
great models of European poetry, and the careful study 
of them, that Russian literature will escape its contem- 
porary barrenness, and take to itself original forms.” 


Two items of scholarly interest are the work on 
« Russian Poetry,” by Mr. S. Vengerow, and 
the continuation of the same author’s “ Critico- 
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Biographical Dictionary of Russian Writers 
and Scholars,” “ which promises to be of gigan- 
tic dimensions.” 

“ The Polish nation celebrates this year “ reaper J 

greates t that she in particular, w 

ee Slavs + general, has seen, Adam Mickiewicz. 
In all parts of old Poland this unusual occasion for fes- 
tival is being watched with a wide and deep interest, 
which must, however, in the different provinces take 
the form that local political conditions impose. The 
books and pamphlets suitable to the occasion — pop- 
ular biographies, papers oa the meaning of the poet and 
his works, historical memoirs, cantatas, pictures, etc.— 
have already appeared or will do so in great numbers. 
National collections will also provide for two great 
monuments of Mickiewicz in Cracow and Warsaw, to 
be unveiled this year; the town of Lemberg is planning 
in the immediate future a third. Poland honours in 
Mickiewicz not only the first of her poets, but also a 
great patriot and spiritual leader.” 
Among the publications of the year, the fol- 
lowing are the most important: “ The Way to 
Luck,” a story by Mr. T. T. Jez; “ The Angel 
of Death,” by Mr. K. Tetmajer; “ Rust,” by 
Mr. A. Krechowiecki; “The Leader of the 
Dance,” by Mrs. G. Zapolska; ** Baczmaha,” 
by Mr. M. Pawlikowski; and “ The Life and 
Thoughts of Sigismund Podfilipski,” by Mr. 
J. Weyssenhoff. These are all works of fiction. 
A number of successful plays are also men- 
tioned, including “* Malka Schwarzenkopf” 
and “ He,” both by Mrs. Zapolska. The 
“ Dramas and Comedies” of Mr. Adam Belci- 
kowski, the writer of the article, have been 
published in five volumes. Three important 
publications in literary history are the “ Adam 
Mickiewicz” of Mr. J. Kallenbach, the two- 
volume work “ Our Dramatic Literature,” of 
Mr. P. Chmielowski, and the first volume of 
Mr. H. Biegeleisen’s “ Illustrated History of 
Polish Literature.” “A few months since 
Polish literature sustained a loss that can never 
be repaired, in the death of two of her most 
important poets in modern times, Kornel 
Ujejski and Adam Asnyk.” Mr. Sienkiewicz 
has published nothing during the year, but we 
learn from other sources that he is engaged 
upon a historical romance to be entitled “ The 
Knights of the Cross.” 

The most important fact in the literary ac- 
tivity of Bohemia appears to be 


“the approaching hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Bohemia’s most celebrated historian, whose fame, even 
in his lifetime, spread far beyond the boundaries of his 
native land — Francis Palacky. His genius placed him 
above all his contemporaries; his researches into the 
annals of his country were profound, systematic, and 
impartial; and the outcome of his life’s labour, the vol- 
uminous ‘ History of the Bohemian Nation,’ gained for 
him a position among the most celebrated of European 





historians. Of the numerous publications which are to 
appear on this occasion, the most valuable for the knowl- 
edge of this best of Bohemia’s sons will be several vol- 
umes of his correspondence, which are to appear at the 
expense of the Academy of Science, and an essay which 
is being based on new matter due to the original re- 
search of Professor Goll.” 

In delles-lettres, mention is made of an edition 
of Havlicek’s poetical works, of Vrehlicky’s 
new narrative poem “ Bar-Kochba,” of two 
other volumes of poems by the same author, 
and of “ Rohac na Sione,” a historical poem by 
Svatopluk Cech. In fiction, there are Jirasek’s 
«“U Nas,” Zeyer’s “ In the Dawn of the Gods” 
and “ The House of the Drowning Star,” and 
Kosmak’s posthumous tale, “A Poisoned 
Rose.” The drama has received a new impulse 
this year, “in consequence, perhaps, of the 
lively interest awakened by the attempt to es- 
tablish a second Bohemian theatre in Prague.” 
The chief plays mentioned are Hilbert’s pro- 
hibited * For God,” Zeyer’s fairy-piece “* Raduz 
a Mahulena,” Vreblicky’s comedy from King 
Arthur’s times, “ King and Fowler,” and 
Kapil’s “ Princess Dandelion.” 








COMMUNICATION. 


WHERE ARE THE POETS OF THE CUBAN WAR? 
(To the Editor of Tax Dat.) 

Will some reader of Tue Dia kindly essay an ex- 
planation of the curious and rather mortifying fact that 
the war now waging is evoking no poetry worth men- 
tioning ? America is prolific of poets — to say nothing 
of poetasters; but as yet no Tyrtewan strain born of the 
occasion has fired the heart of the American soldier, and 
the heroic deeds of Manila and Santiago remain unsung. 
Not even a half-way respectable “ war-song” of the 
“Marching Through Georgia” type has appeared. 
What has become of all the ladies and gentlemen who, 
in the piping times of peace, marvellously produce such 
floods of pretty magazine verse, albeit driven to themes 
as hackneyed as the Advent of Spring and as slight as 
the Death of a Canary Bird ? Why are they so strangely 
mute, now that the air is charged with the most potent 
forces of poetic inspiration, and while topics as tempt- 
ing as ever fired a patriotic pen are going a-begging ? 
Is the valor of American soldiers and sailors to miss the 
meed of song? Think how eagerly Mr. Alfred Austin 
(who found it in him to celebrate even the abortive 
“ride” and summary thrashing of “ Doctor Jim”) 
would have improved the occasion had it been “ Tommy 
Atkins” who won El Caney and stormed the heights of 
San Juan! Perhaps our poets are incubating things 
poetic that will appear and dazzle us in the fulness of 
time. But to your correspondent the dearth of spon- 
taneous verse of the kind indicated — verse with a true 
native ring and breath of militant patriotism in it, such 
as our Civil War called forth in plenty, — seems as dis- 
appointing as remarkable. W.R. K. 


Pittsfield, Mass., August 10, 1898. 
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The Hew Books. 





THE CENTURY ATLAS.* 


The great “Century Atlas,” uniform in size 
and shape with “ The Century Dictionary ” and 
« Cyclopedia of Names,” is a completing and a 
companion volume to those important works. 
It contains no less than 117 double-page mod- 
ern maps, together with a still larger number 
of “ corner or inset” maps. There are, more- 
over, two charts of the Heavens, a dozen or 
more pages of historical maps, and an ingen- 
ious “ Index Chart” showing the number and 
extent of every map. Extensive indexes — 
containing, it is said, the enormous number of 
170,000 names —serve as keys to the exact 
location of every place upon the maps, and also, 
in some sort, as a gazetteer, inasmuch as the 
population of every land, district, and town is 
given, wherever ascertainable. These indexes 
are one of the most valuable features of the 
work. Especial features of the maps are the 
contour-lines (lines of equal elevation above the 
sea), which are printed in olive or brown ; and 
the admirable device of printing the lines of 
railroad in red, so as to distinguish them at a 
glance from the numerous lines traced in black. 
These maps do not exhibit topographical details 
so minutely as the carefully engraved and ar- 
tistic maps of Stieler’s celebrated Hand-Atlas ; 
but they appear on the whole, at least to the 
American eye, somewhat clearer and easier of 
reference than the maps in Stieler. The editor 
states that all the maps “‘ have been based upon 
the latest and best official information, with a 
comparison of the results of recent explora- 
tions.” Such tests as I have been able to make 
have tended to confirm this statement. 

In attempting to form an opinion of the accu- 
racy and completeness of this Atlas, one natu- 
rally turns to the maps of those states with 
which one chances to be especially familiar. In 
the maps of the smaller states, which can be 
figured on these quarto pages on relatively large 
scales, there is little to complain of as regards 
detail. Thus, Vermont and New Hampshire 
are shown together transversely across the 
double page (i. e., so that the book must be 
turned), on the scale of thirteen miles to the 
inch ; New Jersey (also transversely) on the 

* Tue Century Attias or THE Wortp. Prepared under 
the superintendence of Benjamin E. Smith, A.M., Managing 
Editor of the Century Dictionary, Editor of the Century Cyclo- 


pedia of Names, Fellow of the American Geographical Society, 
ete. New York: The Century Co. 





scale of eleven miles to the inch ; Connecticut 
and Rhode Island on the scale of nine miles to 
the inch; while the excellent map of Eastern 
Massachusetts (also transversely) is drawn to 
the scale of six and one-half miles to the inch. 
There are numerous inset maps on an even 
larger scale; of these, the maps of Greater 
New York, Jersey City and Vicinity, Buffalo 
and the Niagara Frontier, Boston, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburg, Savannah, and their 
respective vicinities, all on the scale of four 
miles to the inch, are handsome examples. 
Charleston and its vicinity is finely exhibited 
on a considerably larger scale ; the more com- 
prehensive map of San Francisco and her Bay 
is drawn to the scale of seven miles to the inch ; 
those of Richmond and Norfolk, and their vicin- 
ities, to the scale of eight miles; that of Gal- 
veston and Houston to the scale of ten miles ; 
and the scales of the maps of New Orleans and 
Chattanooga are not given. The little map of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, on the petty scale of 
eight miles to the inch, is scarcely calculated to 
satisfy either the pride of their citizens or the 
curiosity of others. It is a pity that the capital 
plan of showing the vicinities of large towns on 
a uniform scale of four miles to the inch was 
departed from in this case. In this way the 
greater compactness of European cities, and the 
enormous superficial areas covered by the newer 
cities of the Mississippi Valley are shown at a 
glance. Vienna, with its million and a third 
of inhabitants, appears to cover, on the scale of 
four miles to the inch, barely as much ground 
as is covered by Minneapolis on the scale of 
eight miles. Liverpool would go twice into 
Cleveland; Brussels and Amsterdam are of 
contemptible size in comparison with Omaha ; 
Hamburg and Altona, as figured here on the 
scale of two miles to the inch, bulk scarcely 
bigger than the two Kansas Cities on the scale 
of four miles; while circular London might, by 
a process of violent distortion, be packed into 
the North and South Sides of Chicago, leaving 
plenty of room on the West Side to slip Paris in 
without disturbing its oval symmetry. As fig- 
ured here on the scale of four miles to the inch, 
Paris is about the size and shape of a walnut, 
London of an enormous peach, Boston proper of 
a small strawberry, New York proper of a large 
peapod, Chicago of no known vegetable product, 
uniess it be a generous slice of bread, irregu- 
larly cut and inequitably buttered, and appar- 
ently nibbled away on one side. 

By the scales permitted by the size of this 
Atlas, the great states of the Middle West, the 
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topogra of which is for the most part so 
—, can be shown with some detail. 
Thus, Indiana, with its area of 36,350 square 
miles (somewhat larger than Ireland) can be 
shown on a single map at a scale of nineteen 
miles to the inch. The state of New York (47,- 
620 square miles, — somewhat smaller than 
England) is shown on the scale of sixteen miles 
to the inch, three maps being necessary, — 

iving room, however, for the large inset maps 
of New York, Buffalo, ete. It is convenient, 
by the way, to bear in mind that the combined 
areas of New York and Indiana are but a little 
greater than the combined areas of England 
and Ireland, so that for purposes of comparison 
they can be regarded as the same. 

The still larger state of Illinois (56,650 
square miles) is exhibited on two of these sheets 
at a scale of eighteen miles to the inch. Inas- 
much as little is to be shown on the map of 
Illinois save the position and names of the 
towns, the names and boundaries of the coun- 
ties, the frequent railways, and the infrequent 
streams, the scale adopted is quite unnecessar- 
ily large ; an even smaller scale would, indeed, 
have permitted the insertion of interesting fea- 
tures of the landscape, such, for example, as 
Starved Rock and Deer Park. On the map of 
Northern Illinois I discover but two contour 
lines; one running down both sides of the 
Mississippi from Keokuk, the other running 
down both sides of the Illinois from Seneca, 
the rest of the country, including the Lake, 
being at an elevation of more than five hundred 
feet above the sea. 

: The great state of California, on the other 

and,— presenting, as it does, every to h- 
ical feature that can be shown one laine 
would require for even tolerable representation 
at least as large a scale as that here adopted 
for Illinois. And California is as eminently 
worthy of detailed treatment in an American 
Atlas as any state. California is said to have 
an area of 158,360 square miles, — so that it 
would cut up into three and a half states of the 
size of New York, leaving a remnant more than 
large enough to form Rhode Island. It is 
about equal in extent to the four kingdoms of 
Italy, Greece, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 
The map of California must exhibit a state of 
far more diversified topographical configura- 
tion than any other. It must show intricate 
mountain-systems, with lofty, snow-clad sum- 
mits and ridges, giving rise to important streams 
which, in cutting their way to the Pacific Ocean, 
have formed a number of cafions and gorges 





comparable to the well-known Yosemite Valley. 
These mountains are doubtless still rich in con- 
cealed mineral resources; they are already 
traversed by wagon-roads and stage-routes in 
many places, and are even penetrated by more 
than one railway. In the not distant future 
they are destined to serve for Americans as a 
summer playground quite equal in all kinds of 
opportunities for seekers of health or healthful 
pleasure to the distant, tourist-haunted Alps. 
Taking account of her mountains, California 
can boast of a greater variety of climates and 
products than can be found along the Atlantic 
coast from Maine to Florida. In every respect 
save that of great population, California is 
second in interest and importance (from the 
standpoint, at least, of the student of geog- 
raphy) to no state in the Union. Yet the ed- 
itor of this Atlas has crowded her eight hun- 
dred miles of length and two hundred miles of 
breadth into a portion of two of these small 
sheets, and has adopted the scale of thirty-six 
miles to the inch,— just half that adopted for 
Illinois. On this relatively minute scale it has 
been impossible for the map-maker to do jus- 
tice to this vast region of configuration so 
varied. The map lacks the clearness which is, 
in general, characteristic of this Atlas, and 
leaves much to be desired in point of detail. 
The multitudinous contour-lines are extremely 
confused, — it is difficult to follow them even 
with a magnifying glass. One would gladly 
sacrifice all these puzzling lines for indica- 
tions of the principal stage-routes and other 
wagon-roads. Important post-routes in the 
United States are indicated, I believe, only on 
the maps of Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Utah, and Western Texas. Why not also in 
California, where the wagon-routes are so nu- 
merous, economically so important, and scen- 
ically so interesting ? 

In general throughout the Atlas the plan 
seems to be to indicate wagon-roads chiefly in 
regions where there are no railroads. As has 
been already shown, this plan is not consistently 
carried out. On the map of Scotland, where 
the highways are perhaps more systematically 
shown than in the case of any other European 
country, they generally disappear before the 
railway, but in two or three instances the high- 
way is shown running amicably alongside the 
railway. In England, Wales, and Ireland, there 
are, to judge from these maps, no wagon-roads 
at all. Even in the case of the otherwise so 
satisfactory map of Central England, on the 
scale of nine miles to the inch, not a highway 
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is shown. Still worse, in the cases of several 
of the special inset maps on larger scales than 
the accompanying main maps, there are no 
highways. Examples are the maps of San 
Francisco and vicinity, of the Hudson River 
country from Kingston to Yonkers, of the 
French Mediterranean coast from Narbonne to 
Mentone. On the map of Southern France 
but one highway through the Pyrenees is shown; 
on that of Spain, although on a much minuter 
scale, four or five are shown ; but on neither is 
there a road to the Republic of Andorra. In 
Iceland, as in Ireland, the chapter on roads 
would be like the famous chapter on snakes ; 
and the same would apply to the whole vast 
Dominion of Canada, with the sole exception, 
if I mistake not, of the Yukon and the Fraser 
River regions. On the map of Switzerland 
(drawn to the scale of fourteen miles to the 
inch) the great stage routes are indicated with 
some approach to system, although even here 
one misses, among others, the important roads 
from the Spliigen Pass and the Engadine Val- 
ley to Lake Como. On the maps of Africa 
and South America important roads or caravan 
routes are shown more clearly than in any other 
parts of the world, being printed in red, and yet 
plainly distinguishable from the railways by 
the double lines. This is so excellent a device 
that one is puzzled by its non-adoption else- 
where, especially for the Russian and the Chi- 
nese Empires. It is adopted just once, appar- 
ently by accident, on one of the American maps 
(leaving inset maps out of account), to show 
one of the roads running into the Yellowstone 
National Park. It is also adopted for the Rus- 
sian caravan routes on the map of the Chinese 
Empire. 

On the whole, this Atlas might fairly and 
without satirical intention be called a railway 
atlas of the world. Its indications of railways 
seem to be, for the most part, full, accurate, 
and “ up-to-date.” To this statement there are 
some noteworthy exceptions. On the map of 
the Chinese Empire a great portion of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway is indicated by a red 
dotted line as “ under construction”; on the 
map of Asia the same portion (Lake Baikal 
east for hundzeds of miles to Stryetensk) is 
indicated by a continuous db/ack line, as if com- 
pleted. On Map 103 the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way is made to run beyond Samarkand to the 
limit of the map; it would be interesting to 
know how much farther it is completed in that 
direction. The last volume of “The States- 
man’s Year-Book” (1897) mentions Samar- 





kand as the terminus, but announces the begin- 
ning of a continuation. On the map of Asia 
— which, we are kindly informed, has “ special 
reference to Siberia and Central Asia” (i. e., 
to Russia in Asia) — this important railway is 
not given. On the map of Russia in Europe 
the branch of the Trans-Siberian Railway from 
Cheliabinsk to Ekaterinburg (150 miles), said 
in the “‘ Statesman’s Year-Book ” to have been 
opened in 1896, is figured as merely “ pro- 
posed’; while the proposed railroad of more 
than 600 miles from Perm to Vyatka and thence 
northward to the junction of the Dvina and the 
Vichegda — the purpose of which is to give 
Western Siberia a seaport at Archangel — is 
not figured at all. Considering the vast scope 
and untold significance of Russian railway un- 
dertakings, these seem grave shortcomings in 
an Atlas of such pretensions. 

As concerns the United States, the foreign 
student of this American Atlas might fairly 
draw from it the inference that we have sur- 
rendered unconditionally to the railroad. In 
these days when the universal use of the bicycle 
is making the importance of good highways so 
strongly felt, the system here adopted of ignor- 
ing their existence seems a reactionary proceed- 
ing. After all, when in search of accurate 
information touching railway lines, it is not to 
an atlas that we look, but to the railway guides 
which are distributed gratuitously at every sta- 
tion and hotel in the land. There is in this 
Atlas a convenient “ Travel-Map” of Central 
Europe. Why not give us a similar travel-map 
of the United States, and on other maps replace 
the railway by the highway? Why not pursue 
this plan universally for railway-ridden lands ? 
But this would not be a necessary condition of 
the restoration of the highway. On such maps 
as those of the New England States, for exam- 
ple, and of France, there is ample room for 
the insertion of the most important highways 
without displacing a single present feature of 
those maps. 

However, I venture to think that the Atlas 
of the Future will relegate the railway to a 
special map, will restore the slow and dignified 
highway to something of its ancient importance, 
and will lay down mountain roads and trails 
distinguished mainly for their scenical interest. 
In this way a map gets charged with appeals to 
the imagination, and allures the student to much 
fascinating fireside travel. Few things are more 
poetic than a wagon-road can be at its best, just 
as few things are more prosaic than a railroad. 
There is one map in this Atlas which is charm- 
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ing, and, but for the red spider-web of railways 
that overlays it, would be poetical. I refer to 
the fine map of the Vicinity of London,—really 
a map of Central England as far west as Salis- 
bury and Warwick. It is upon the erous 
scale of nine miles to the inch, showing all the 
parks in green and all the county and munici- 
pal boroughs in brown. I need not say what a 
boon such a map is to the student of history 
and the reader of literature. The Philistine 
who made this beautiful map just missed being 
a poet. Had he only been moved to leave out 
his beloved, but in this case useless and mean- 
ingless, railways, and to put in the roads and 
lanes! For what have railways to do with 
green English parks? 

Several of the maps are of especial present 
interest. That of South Africa shows railways 
running from half a dozen points on the coast 
to the gold-fields of the Transvaal, as well as 
the long railway line of more than 1500 miles 
from Cape Town to Bulawayo. A number of 
battlefields are marked, the latest being that of 
Krugersdorp. The map of Central Africa, 
although on a much smaller scale, is not less 
interesting. It presents an almost startling 
picture of the march of colonization and of the 
international race for territory in the heart of 
the Dark Continent. The map of the Greater 
Antilles is on the scale of forty-eight miles to 
the inch,—too small to show in detail the daily 
movements of the opposing forces in Cuba. 
Australia is too meagerly treated on a scale of 
two hundred miles to the inch ; and the map of 
the East Indian Islands, including the Philip- 
pines, on the same scale, is rather tantalizing 
to the student of the present war. Of especial 
historical interest are the more comprehensive 
maps, — ¢.g., those of Africa, of the West 
Indies, and of the Region around the North 
Pole, — by means of which the routes of dis- 
coverers can be traced from the time of Co- 
lumbus to the time of Nansen. The historical 
maps proper are good as far as they go, but 
no claim for completeness can be made for 
them. Aside from the map of Britain and the 
two maps of Saxon England, there is no map 
exhibiting the political condition of the world 
during the six centuries and a half from the 
beginning of the reign of Hadrian to the begin- 
ning of the reign of Charlemagne. Aside from 
the map of England and the maps of France, 
there is no map illustrating the state of Europe 
at any time during the seven centuries between 
Charlemagne and the Reformation. Nothing 
is given in illustration of the rise and spread 





of Christianity, nor of Mohammedanism and 
the Saracen Empire, nor of the Crusades. 
Quite disproportionate attention is given to 
Poland,— as much as to England or to France, 
—the whole of one of these thirteen precious 
pages being devoted to her provincial history. 
It is generally supposed by historical students 
that the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars, or the Rise of Prussia, or the Formation 
of the German Empire, or the Unification of 
Italy, — to mention no other great movement 
left unnoticed here, — is of more worldwide 
significance than the lamentable story of the 
partition of Poland. 

I have dwelt upon what seem to me the short- 
comings of this Atlas, because it is worthy of 
serious criticism. Its genuine value will com- 
mend it to so many buyers that its energetic 
publishers will be moved to revise it. The 
faults I have indicated are none of them vital. 
A considerable number of additional maps could 
be added without rendering the bulk of the 
volume either excessive or out of proportion 
with the other volumes of the great work which 
it worthily completes. Possessors of those vol- 
umes should make haste to add this one to the 
set ; they will not find it the least useful. 


MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 





NATURE FOR NATURE’S SAKE.* 





When life is cheapened, as it is in these days, 
to the standards of a narrowly conceived utility, 
impressions of beauty are not easily received. 
Yet all around us, every day and hour, it waits 
in all the loveliness of perfection, urgent to 
come in. Life, by reason of our wilful ways 
and the restraints we have put upon it, has 
found itself nowhere free to work out its own 
design. It thus shows everywhere incomplete, 
blurred and weakened in outline and in form. 
Thus, that aureole of beauty which rests upon 
all perfection hovers nowhere about it, and 
only as art has reconstructed its types in their 
ideal forms does it show glorious. With na- 
ture it is not so. No wilfulness has blurred the 
lines here; nowhere have its forms been con- 
strained to feebleness, or left unfinished. Its 
face, whether it smiles or frowns, is sad or gay, 
is always perfect in its own way. It would 
seem, then, that we could not miss this beauty 
so constant in its expression, even when lack- 


* NATURE FOR Its Own SaKE. ’ First Studies in Natural 
Appearances. By John C. Van Dyke. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 
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ing its ministry of art; yet somehow we do, 
perhaps because it is so constant, and so freely 
ours. Hence, it is well that someone should 
point out to us the value of this our “ untaxed 
heritage,” and show us how rich we are. 

In * Nature for Its Own Sake,” Prof. John 
C. Van Dyke has accomplished such a task. 
The purpose suggested in the title of his book 
is more explicitly stated as follows : 

“In treating of this nature I have not considered it 

as the classic or romantic background of human story, 
nor regarded man as an essential factor in it... . 
Nature is considered as sufficient unto itself. The forms 
and colors of this earth need no association with man- 
kind to make them beautiful.” 
Beauty in its last analysis is, of course, a thing 
of the mind, a certain kind of delightful impres- 
sion left upon it, and not something to be arbi- 
trarily affirmed of that which leaves this impres- 
sion ; nor is there any implication in Mr. Van 
Dyke’s book that this is not so. His object is 
simply to show how much of such delight that 
beauty gives, and may be ours if we will only 
look about us. 

Could we compare them, we should find that 
the impressions we now receive from earth and 
sky are very different from our childish ones. 
Yet it is the child who really sees nature as it 
is, and the mind, when present with its expe- 
rience and its reasons, only darkens perception. 
But this self-forgetfulness upon which all the 
truth of objective impressions depends is no 
condition of any constructive work by which we 
seek to impart them to others. In doing this, 
we must remember what we had forgotten ; we 
must use our knowledge of our subject, and 
exercise our maturer right to ask the reason 
why. Mr. Van Dyke has thus found it neces- 
sary to include in his treatment of nature’s 
effects some of that science which accounts for 
them to the mind. In a word-picture of nature, 
there are two special limitations : it can give us 
only the idea of a scene, whereas a painting or 
the scene itself gives us a sensation of it; and 
it must present the scene in a succession of 
images. We shall thus miss all of that great 
charm derived from the instant impression of 


its ensemble of color and form. Other terms | 


than their own are incompetent to convey effects 
of color, for the reason that these, unlike the 
forms that mediate them, have no existence at 
all except for the eye; and even could words 
be found to define the exact tints upon which 
the impression of harmony in nature depends, 
they would still be found a very poor substitute 
for the tints themselves. 

With this suggestion of the indescribable in 











| 
| 





it which is especially the painter’s reason, it 
may be said that Mr. Van Dyke has seen nature 
‘as it is and without prejudice,” and that his 
book shows throughout a rare justness of ob- 
servation, and a mind open to all impressions 
of natural beauty. He gives us a series of pic- 
tures of earth and sky that, both in detail and 
mass, are vividly impressive and true. First he 
shows us the beauty and significance of light, 
discriminating finely the effects produced 
its different degrees and kinds, whether broken 
or shaded, pure or reflected. He then shows 
us the sky, as we knew it of old, when it touched 
our horizon, and we had no more thoughts about 
it than had the rivers and the seas and the grass 
blades and the flower petals, and answered to 
it as obediently as they. Clouds and cloud- 
forms are next treated, and though here, as in 
the following chapter on rain and snow, consid- 
erable attention is given to the causes of the 
various appearances and effects described, the 
impression is always more of what things seem 
than of what they are, and we are constantly 
persuaded that it is better to look at them than 
to know about them. And this is always felt 
to be so; for, although there is considerable 
analysis of the scientific kind in all of the chap- 
ters, it is the perception of beauty, and never 
the spirit of inquiry, that is quickened in us. 
For purposes of orderly arrangement, the 
earth and its appearances and effects, as dis- 
tinguished from the sky and its phases, make 
up the subject-matter of the remaining chapters. 
We are never, however, permitted to lose sight 
of what is above, nor do we ever fail to realize 
that the pitch and key of the whole harmony 
is given there. The sea illustrates this best of 
all. Some accident, as of depth or density, or 
character of its shore, are seen to enter into the 
impression of color it gives, but this impression 
is found to be mainly determined by the color 
and light of the sky. Mr. Van Dyke gives us 
a beautiful series of sea effects, closely and 
lovingly observed. He then takes us to still 
lakes bosoming their shores, and down rivers 
that sweep in long curves of beauty to the ocean. 
We see streams and rivulets and brooklets rip- 
pling to the breeze and dancing to the sunlight. 
Then he shows us the mountains and the hills, 
the plains and the lowlands, and finally their 
covering of grass and bush and tree,— all with 
fine analysis, and a never-failing sense of the 
essential beauty in the effect or scene described. 
But why, it may be asked, is such a book writ- 
ten? Why draw up such an extended category 
of colors and effects which we may all see for our- 
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selves? It is because we do not see them, be- 
cause “ we have fallen upon days of reflection,” 
and “instead of looking without, our eyes are 
turned within while walking the new Garden 
of Hesperides.” It must be remembered, fur- 
thermore, that the book is offered as an outline 
of something to be filled out later on, and does 
not purport to be in any respect a full treatment 
of its subject ; it must also be remembered that 
instruction, more than entertainment or literary 
effect, is the aim of the work. Mr. Van Dyke 
has the gift of imparting his ideas pleasantly, 
and we may go to school to him without fear 
that our interest will be overtaxed. We shall 
welcome that fuller treatment of his subject 
which is promised for the future. 


Henry C. Payne. 


*“ BATTLES LONG AGO.”* 


If timeliness — which is said to be the chief 
merit of good newspaper articles, and has been 
the only merit of many a poor one — may do as 
much for a book, then Mr. Oman’s bulky vol- 
ume on “ The Art of War,” in spite of its 
667 pages, ought to find many readers in 
America outside of the professional students of 
the art of war: for just now there are some 
fifty million amateurs among us pursuing this 
branch of study. 

The author has long been known as an inde- 
fatigable and successful worker in medixval 
history, as his standard history of the Byzantine 
Empire abundantly proved him to be; but in 
the present undertaking he has begun what is 
evidently intended to be his magnum opus. If 
the other promised volumes take as much time 
and toil as have gone to the making of this, we 
can only admire the serene courage of a scholar 
who toils at the foundation of a monument 
whose cap-stone he may reasonably doubt of 
ever seeing. For our own sake, we will wish 
for Mr. Oman the fortune of a Ranke rather 
than of a Buckle. 

His field is nothing less than the history of 
the art of war, from Greek and Roman times 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The work is planned as follows: Volume L., 
classical antiquity ; Volume II. (the one before 
us), from the downfall of the Roman Empire 
to the fourteenth century ; Volume III., the 





*A History or rue Art or War. The Middle Ages, 
from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. By Charles 
Oman, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 








fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries ; 
Volume IV., the eighteenth century, including 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars down 
to Waterloo. From 500 B.C. to 1815 A.D. 
is a wide sweep; and as man may be defined as 
a fighting animal, the mass of available mate- 
rial might well threaten to overwhelm both the 
historian and his bravest readers. But the 
author carefully explains in his preface that the 
history of the art of war “ does not purport to 
give the complete military annals of the civil- 
ized world. Each section deals with the char- 
acteristic tactics, strategy, and military organ- 
ization of a period, and illustrates them by 
detailed accounts of typical campaigns and 
battles. There are also chapters dealing with 
the siegecraft and fortification, the arms and 
the armor, of each age.” Thus defined, the 
subject assumes proportion and becomes attrac- 
tive. 

It will be observed that the present volume 
is the second in the series as planned ; and it 
may safely be assumed that Mr. Oman wrote 
it first as covering the fields with which he has 
been especially familiar. Beginning with the 
last days of the legion, he describes the reor- 
ganization of the Roman army by Diocletian 
and Constantine, and traces the growing im- 
portance of cavalry. The end of this transi- 
tional period, after which the supremacy of 
cavalry was not questioned, he fixes at the year 
378, and that bloody day on the plains of 
Adrianople when the Roman army met its most 
crushing defeat since Cannz, and a Roman 
emperor, with forty thousand of his legionaries, 
lay dead upon the field of battle. “The mili- 
tary importance of Adrianople,” says Mr. 
Oman, “ was unmistakable ; it was a victory of 
cavalry over infantry. The imperial army had 
developed its attack on the great laager in 
which the Goths lay encamped, arrayed in the 
time-honored formation of Roman hosts — with 
the legions and cohorts in the centre, and the 
squadrons on the wings. The fight was raging 
hotly all along the barricade of wagons, when 
suddenly a great body of horsemen charged in 
upon the Roman left. It was the main strength 
of the Gothic cavalry, which had been foraging 
at a distance ; receiving news of the fight, it 
had ridden straight for the field of battle, and 
fell upon the exposed flank of the imperial 
host.” The tremendous impact wedged legions 
and cohorts into one indistinguishable mass : 
they could neither fight nor fly, and were cut 
down where they stood. « Probably to his own 
surprise, the Goth found that his stout lance 
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and good steed would carry him through the 
serried ranks of the imperial infantry. He had 
become the arbiter of war, the lineal ancestor 
of all the knights of the Middle Ages, the 
inaugurator of that ascendancy of the horseman 
which was to endure for a thousand years.” 

The early Middle Ages are then examined, 
a chapter being devoted to the arms and tactics 
of the Franks, Visigoths, and Lombards, and 
another to those of the Anglo-Saxons. Book 
III., in seven chapters, covers the period be- 
tween 768 and 1066 — dates which readers will 
recognize as standing for Charles the Great and 
William the Conqueror. Book IV. traces the 
development of the Byzantine army. Book V. 
is a deeply interesting discussion of the strat- 
egy, both grand and special, of the Crusades. 
The remaining three books treat of the art of 
war in Western Europe in the days when the 
long-bow was so effective in attack, and the 
castle so supreme in defense. Then came gun- 
powder — and exploded, among other things, 
the whole fabric of military science and tactics. 
But that is another story. 

All these changes are fully set forth in de- 
tailed accounts of battles,— not necessarily the 
politically ‘ decisive ” ones, but those which are 
regarded as typical by the military historian ; 
though some, like Hastings and Crecy, are of 
both kinds. In most cases, the author describes 
and criticizes the strategy of both armies. His 
descriptions are graphic and almost always 
clear; his style is never monotonous, though 
the subject lies dangerously that way. Though 
a scientific treatise, his work never would find 
place in Lamb's catalogue of biblia a-biblia: 
it is, throughout, for the reader as well as the 
student. The book is well supplied with care- 
fully prepared maps and plans, which leave the 
reader in no doubt as to the topography or ar- 
rangement. It is printed on paper which is 
provokingly thin; and appropriately bound in 
the flaming British scarlet of her Majesty’s 
uniform. JostaH Renick SMITH. 








“Barry Lynpon,” “The Fitz-Boodle Papers,” 
“Catherine,” and other miscellaneous writings, make 
up the contents of the fourth volume in the new edition 
of Thackeray now being published by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction is of great interest, 
and would yield many nuggets had we room for them. 
One must suffice — from a letter by FitzGerald. “My 
sisters and brother-in-law spoke with grave praises of 
your ‘ Yellowplush’ the other day, not knowing who 
had written it, so I had the satisfaction of insinuating, 
with an air of indifference, that I knew the author well. 
They are also not quite certain but that I wrote it my- 
self, so that I gain every way.” 





A NEW VIEW OF “ BLOODY” JEFFREYS.* 





We commonly conceive of Judge Jeffreys as 
the monster of bloodthirsty cruelty, blasphe- 
mous rage, and brutish intemperance, which 
Macaulay represents him to have been. The 
popular historian’s persuasive rhetoric easily 
carries the willing reader with him in his de- 
scription of the man whose depravity has passed 
into a proverb. Even to-day the assertion of 
Macaulay’s contemporary is not without a 
measure of truth, — that one has to agree with 
Tom Macaulay in the end, and it is easier to do 
so atonce. Yet it must be borne in mind that 
his picture of Jeffreys’s personality, graphic and 
masterly though it is, draws its colors chiefly 
from two prejudiced sources. Further char- 
acteristic of the uncritical nature of his work 
is his commendation of Campbell’s + Lives of 
the Chief Justices.” “I scarcely need,” he 
says, “advise every reader to consult Lord 
Campbell’s excellent book.” 

It is interesting to conjecture in what light 
Jeffreys’s character and career would have been 
handed down to us had the Tories instead of 
the Whigs prevailed in 1688. The maledic- 
tions of exultant foes might not — indeed, could 
not — have been displaced by the eulogies of 
friends, for warm friends he had none; but at 
least a more accurate estimate of such abilities 
as he must have possessed would have found 
record. 

Mr. Irving’s “ Life of Judge Jeffreys” is a 
creditable attempt to attain historical accuracy 
in tracing the life of a most remarkable and, 
despite his infamy, most interesting man. 
Hardly a single source of information, however 
unimportant, seems to have been overlooked in 
this exhaustive study of nearly four hundred 
pages in length ; and the writer has treated his 
sources with that cautious discrimination, the 
importance of which has been so well empha- 
sized by Freeman. The official reports of state 
trials are given the prominence which their 
authenticity as contemporary evidence merits. 

The successive stages in the evolution of 
Jeffreys’s peculiar genius of turpitude are care- 
fully traced. His early domestic life seems to 
have been not discreditable, to say the least, 
and we are told that in return for that impul- 
sive act of generosity which led him, at nineteen 
years, into a matrimonial alliance with a poor 
clergyman’s daughter, the latter “ proved a good 

* Tae Lire or Jupcr Jerrreys. By H. B. Irving, M.A. 


Oxon. With three portraits. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 
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wife, and repaid her husband’s generous act by 
constant affection and six children.” The intox- 
ication of early success and popularity, and the 
insidious influences brought to bear on one who 
easily made himself a favorite at court, could not 
fail to act injuriously upon the young Welsh- 
man, possessing as he did all the excitability 
and instability of the true Celt that he was. 

Jeffreys’s character has been judged by suc- 
ceeding generations without due reference to 
the corruption of the age in which he lived, the 
profligacy of the court which he served, and 
the faulty and, to us, iniquitous, judicial sys- 
tem which he was called upon to administer. 
Even Jeffreys himself — and it is a circum- 
stance worth noting in his favor, though Mr. 
Irving makes no mention of it — exclaimed, at 
the trial of the Rev. Thomas Rosewell, a dis- 
senting minister, that it was “a hard case that 
a man should have a counsel to defend him for 
a twopenny trespass, and his witnesses exam- 
ined upon oath ; but if he steal, commit murder 
or felony, nay, high treason, where life, estate, 
honour, and all are concerned, he shall neither 
have counsel nor his witnesses examined upon 
oath.” To be sure, the abuse and insults heaped 
upon helpless prisoners by Judge Jeffreys, 
from his seat on the bench, pass all limits of 
moderation and decency; but he was only 
adopting the usage of his times. Even Sir 
Matthew Hale, self-contained and dignified 
though he was, “thought nothing of calling a 
man, whose perjuries had excited his indigna- 
tion, a‘ devil.’” Moreover, it is probable that 
Jeffreys, in his character of Lord Chief Justice, 
has been handled with somewhat excessive se- 
verity by historians. Lord Campbell’s frequent 
recourse to what Mr. Irving calls “ historical 
inspiration ” is properly censured by him. He 
further says : 

“It is, of course, striking from the point of view of 
the popular historian to represent Jeffreys as a youthful 
Mephistopheles urging poor mortals to damnation by 
insidious counsels and lying hopes. But so much has 
been done in this way with Jeffreys that it may be 
equally interesting to reduce him to his natural propor- 
tions again. And these, physically and morally, are 
more comely than has been popularly supposed. The 
quotations so far given from his public utterances are 
quite undeserving of the heated language that has been 
bestowed indiscriminately on all portions of his career, 
and hardly justify the historical misrepresentations it 
has been his privilege to enjoy from the lavish hands of 
@ successor, whose historical injustice has not even that 
sense of humour which lightens the darkest passages of 
his predecessor's misdoing.” 

Despite a few exhibitions of something ap- 
proaching to warmth, as in the above, the writer 





has given us a work moderate in tone and care- 
fully considered in its views ; and while it can 
hardly be expected to modify greatly the ac- 
cepted estimate of Judge Jeffreys’s character, 
yet it deserves a thoughtful perusal and cannot 
fail to meet with favor from students of English 
history. It certainly strikes a new note in the 
treatment of its theme, where others have been 
content to ring the familiar changes on the sub- 
ject of Jeffreys’s iniquities. Even Mr. Gar- 
diner, probably the foremost English historian 
of the present day, appears not to question the 
correctness of the accepted opinion in the mat- 
ter. “It is true,” he says, “ that the law which 
he had to administer was cruel, but Jeffreys 
gained peculiar obloquy by delighting in its 
eruelty, and by sneering at its unhappy vic- 
tims.” Mr. Leslie Stephen, in writing of the 
State Trials, says of Jeffreys, “* He was, I dare 
say, as bad as he is painted.” It is this unan- 
imity, on the part of writers treating of that 
period of English history, in accepting without 
question the popular estimate of Jeffreys’s de- 
gree of turpitude — for base he certainly was— 
that makes the present study of his career by 
Mr. Irving a valuable contribution to history. 
The three portraits in the volume, after Knel- 
ler’s paintings, show, if at all true to life, that 
Jeffreys was, to our surprise, a man of singu- 
larly handsome and prepossessing appearance. 


Percy Favor BIckKNELL. 








RECENT ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
HiIsToRyY.* 





Eight volumes of ecclesiastical history, gathered 
together upon the reviewer's table as recent emana- 
tions from the press, might reasonably be taken as 
signifying a popular interest in subjects hitherto 
reserved for the attention of a limited number of 


*Tue Growrs or Curistianity. By Joseph Henry 
Crooker. Chicago: Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Tue Story or tHe Curistian Cuurcn. By George R. 
Crooks, D.D., LL.D., late Professor of Church History in 
Drew Theological Seminary. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. 

History or THe Curistian Cuurcu. By George H. 
Dryer, D.D, Volume II., The Preparation for Modern Times, 
600-1517 A.D, Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. 

Tew Erocus or Caurcn History. Volume IV., The Age 
of Charlemagne, by Charles L. Wells, Ph.D., Professor of 
History in the University of Minnesota. Volume VII., The 
Age of the Renascence, by Paul Van Dyke. Volume X., The 
Anglican Reformation, by William Clark, M.A. (Oxon.) Hon. 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.C. New York: Christian Literature 
Company. 

History or roe American Episcopat Cuurcn. By S. D. 
McConnell, D.D., D.C.L. Seventh Edition, revised and en- 
larged. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

A History or American Curistianiry. By Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon. New York: Christian Literature Company. 
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students. And such an inference might be regarded 
as strengthened by observing that the Christian 
Literature Company exists for the purpose of sup- 
plying a popular demand for reading of this class. 
How this phase of the popular literary taste is to be 
accounted for, or how it is to be reconciled with 
seemingly contrary signs of the times, we shall not 
at present stop to consider. 

The books before us illustrate what seems even 
more remarkable,— namely, the diversity of treat- 
ment of which ecclesiastical history is capable. This 
is nowhere more apparent than by a comparison of 
“The Growth of Christianity”” by Mr. Crooker 
with “ The Story of the Christian Church” by the 
late Dr. Crooks. It might be supposed from these 
titles that the two authors were attempting to cover 
the same historical ground. But to Mr. Crooker, 
Christianity is merely one of the great religions of 
the world, perhaps superior in many ways to the 
others, yet growing out of the historic conditions 
and unfolding by the same general laws and forces 
which had operated in the production of Judaism, 
Islam, and Buddhism. It was evolved from the 
teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. That teaching has 
never been understood and has been but partially 
applied. The teacher’s resurrection from the dead 
is by implication, and his claim to Divinity is ex- 
pressly denied. Hence, Christianity has grown up 
upon mistakes which were made or deceptions which 
were practiced in the early ages regarding these two 
fundamental points. But why call it Christianity? 

To the mind of Dr. Crooks, on the other hand, 
Christianity was organized in the world, and its 
organization is the Church. The Church is an ex- 
ternal, visible body; a Divine institution, having a 
Divine Founder, Jesus Christ ; a Divine life, derived 
from the Holy Spirit; a Divine body of trath, the 
Gospel. The events related by Dr. Crooks as per- 
taining to such an organization are set forth as tend- 
ing generally to advance the determinate destiny 
thereof, which is to overspread the world. 

In the period covered by the second volume of 
Dr. Dryer’s “ History of the Christian Church,” the 
difference between his work and that of Dr. Crooks 
is chiefly one of style. Dr. Crooks is by no means 
deficient in that regard, though his book is the re- 
vision and enlargement of lectures delivered by him 
at Drew Theological Seminary, and it is hardly to 
be expected that a book could be prepared upon the 
basis of theological lectures that would justify the 
use of the title “ Story,” with its popular meaning. 
Dr. Dryer, however, treats the period he has under 
review with full regard to its picturesqueness and 
wealth of dramatic action. In this respect his see- 
ond volume excels his first, which was reviewed 
some time ago in these columns. The period is one 
in which the growth of the Papacy is the centre of 
action, and this delicate subject is treated with great 
fairness. The breadth of the author's reading is 
shown by the breadth of his treatment; and his 
portrayal of the ages of preparation for the modern 
era is such as to awaken an interest in this subject 





in a class of readers for whom he writes. For this 
class of readers he has prepared a bibliography of 
the period that is complete. 

Of an effort to cover the field of ecclesiastical 
history in monographs upon its chief epochs, we 
have before us three of ten resulting volumes. 
Others have been already noticed in these columns. 
They all exhibit difficulties in the way of such a 
treatment of Church history. To tell what was 
required of them, Dr. Wells and Dr. Clark have 
each taken a hundred pages more than any of the 
earlier writers in the series, and two hundred more 
than some of them. The development of the Papacy 
was the chief characteristic of the Age of Charle- 
magne. It is treated by Dr. Wells less dramatically 
than by Dr. Dryer, but with greater attention to 
detail; and as a consequence we have a more spe- 
cific account of the famous forged documents than 
is to be found elsewhere in books intended for gen- 
eral reading. To the history of the Renascence by 
Mr. Paul Van Dyke, the Rev. Henry Van Dyke adds 
an introduction, explaining why the work was passed 
over to another after having been assigned to him. 
Had another hundred pages been added to this vol- 
ume, the reader might have been supplied with more 
facts regarding the development of University life 
and some references to the artistic revival which 
was one of the chief features of that period. As it 
is, the book furnishes an outline sketch of the His- 
tory of the Papacy from the return from Avignon to 
the Sack of Rome (1377-1527). Mr. Van Dyke’s 
treatment of this period is naturally brought into 
comparison with that of Dr. Dryer. It has all the 
dramatic movement of the latter, but Mr. Van Dyke 
appears to have derived his style and choice of terms 
partly from the journalistic literature of the day, 
which is not a style suitable for historical literature. 

In the “ Anglican Reformation,” we find the pur- 
poses of the entire series of Epoch Histories revealed. 
Wise choice was made of Dr. Clark for this work. 
His sympathies are well known and are by no means 
disguised. It was necessary, in order to write intel- 
ligibly of the English Reformation, for him to re- 
view the entire religious history of England ; but he 
has done this so concisely as to retard but little the 
progress of the work, The Anglican Reformation 
was, on the part of those who participated in the work 
of bringing it about, the realization of an idea which 
had always, either explicitly or implicitly, been oper- 
ative in the history of the English Church and peo- 
ple. For England never recognized the right of the 
Pope to interfere in the government of her National 
Church. It was only conditionally and within cer- 
tain restrictions that she had even allowed the mem- 
bers of the Church to carry any appeal to Rome. 
The claims of the Rome See were hardly heard of 
anywhere before the fourth century. Hence, the 
state of the British Church — that is, the Church 
established in the British Isles probably in the sec- 
ond or even in the first century, and which had 
three Bishops at the Council of Arles A. D. 314 — 
has no relation to the controversies of the Reforma- 
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tion. It was with the introduction of Christianity | 
among the Anglo-Saxons that the influence of the | 


Roman See in England began, and that influence 
inereased, but without at any time absolutely de- 
priving the Charch of England of its independent 
existence. Naturally one purpose of an Anglican 
Churehman in writing of the Anglican Reforma- 
tion is to place Henry VIII. in his proper relation 
thereto. The character of Henry is such as to re- 
quire an impartial historian to deal with it. This 
Dr. Clark proves to be. “It is utterly absurd,” he 


says, “to suppose that Henry’s character reflects — 


any disgrace or discredit upon the principles of the 
Reformation. He had no sympathy whatever with 
the reformation of doctrine, and though strongly 
anti-papal from self-interest, in his religious convic- 
tions (and we must credit him with having such in 
accord with the spirit of the age in which he lived) 
he was mediwval and Roman.” But the book sets 
forth much that is not new by any means, but apt 
to be overlooked by superficial readers who would 


dispose of the Anglican Reformation in a sentence | 


or a paragraph, — much that is essential to a right 
understanding of that which is to the Anglo-Saxon 
race the crowning epoch of the Church's history. 
In the “History of the American Episcopal 
Church,” we find an old friend in a new dress. The 


popalarity which this work won for itself when it | 


first appeared eight years ago, and which it never 


lost, is evidenced by the fact that it went through | 


six editions before it yielded to a demand for a revi- 
sion and an extension in order that it might include 
events subsequent to the Civil War. This popu- 
larity has been due to the captivating style of Dr. 
McConnell. It has given to this book the advan- 
tage over two other histories of the American Epis- 


eopal Church which have appeared since his. To be | 


hypercritical, the use of a wrong name in the added 
chapters of this book may be pointed out, which 


makes a noted minister of the Episcopal Chorch | 


Bishop of the Mexican Church, with which he prob- 
ably has but little sympathy. 
Dr. MeConnell's contribution to our American 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





The latest Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. 
and best of H. W. Wilson, both authorities on 
Nelson books. 


naval topics, have jointly written a 
spirited popular account of “ Nelson and his Times” 
(E. & J. B. Young & Co.), that forms, all in 
all, the best and freshest as well as the most out- 
wardly attractive contribution to the literature of 
the Nelson revival, now ebbing, that has come to our 
notice. The volume is a spacious quarto, of lavish 
pictorial attractions, including a highly colored 
frontispiece showing, according to the artist’s fancy, 
the great admiral landing at Copenhagen. The 
plates, we are glad to say, serve for the most part 
the end of instruction rather than mere embellish- 
ment. They have been selected and annotated by 
Mr. Edward H. Fitchew, and form a useful and 
suggestive pictorial commentary on the text. The 
caricaturists, among them Gillray and Rowlandson, 
have been freely drawn on, and the profusion of 
portraits and cuts of Nelsonian relies serve to lend 
the work the character of a memorial volume. The 
cover design, exhibiting a female figure with wings 
and a halo, and apparently pitching a laurel wreath 
like a quoit at the head of the unconscious admiral 
below, is scarcely happy ; but the material ensemble 
is pleasing on the whole, and the pictures are hand- 
somely reproduced. As to the raison d’étre of the 
work, the authors disclaim any intention of compet- 
ing with the masterly and philosophical volumes of 
Captain Mahan recently published. They have 
written for the masses of their countrymen, to whom 
those volumes are largely inaccessible, —“ for the 
millions of the great British democracy for whose 
prosperity and freedom, as for that of generations 
yet unborn, Nelson fought and died.” The book 
has by no means, however, the flimsy and superfi- 
cial character which too often impairs or even de- 
stroys the usefulness of designedly popular histor- 


| ieal biographies. It is critical in spirit where 


religious historical literature is the outgrowth of a | 


desire to write a history of American Christianity. 


Although there is a book before us bearing that | 


title, it is but a preparatory and suggestive sketch 
of that subject, and but partially fulfils Dr. MeCon- 
nell’s purpose. Mr. Bacon was evidently working 
upon an assignment and under the limitations of a 
“ space-filler.” To reduce to a volume of 420 octavo 
pages the history of all the influences of the Chris- 
tian religion in its many and varied forms in Amer- 
ica, is no mean achievement. The author pricks an 


occasional historical bubble, and puts his finger upon | 


some weak spots in our religious systems ; but he is 
generally free from the expression of prejudices, 
and of all the books before us this is the one that 
breaks up ground wholly new. It is a useful and 
suggestive book, deserving of wide reading. 


A. H. Nott. 


criticism is called for; and the writers, while paint- 
ing their hero in the glowing colors of patriotism 
and British pride in British achievement, have not 
failed to point out wherein and in what degree he 
showed himself fallible, nay, frail. The Lady 


_ Hamilton episode is treated tactfully yet candidly, 


and the reader is finally adjured to forget the mis- 
takes and follies of the great seaman’s career, “ in 
the unbounded admiration, respect, and affection 


_ which are due to his glorious deeds.” But the inci- 


dent nevertheless lends its inevitable touch of bathos 
to every frankly-told tale of Nelson's life. Poster- 
ity, glorying in Nelson’s priceless services and 


| almost peerless valor, must be made to marvel at the 


sailor-like facility with which he walked into the 


| net so openly spread for him by this coarse Delilah, 


who, whatever she may have been in her youth 


_ when Romney painted her, was grown latterly, when 


Nelson met her at Naples, a somewhat gross and 
bovine creature with “charms” suggestive of the 


— 
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sirens of Portsmouth or Wapping. But how great 
Nelson was, in plan as in action, professionally 
viewed! Perhaps his distinguishing trait as a sea- 
man was the swift judgment or prescience which 
enabled him on occasion when a subordinate to break 
or reverse the letter of a command in order to carry 
out more surely and fully its spirit — conduct bril- 
liantly justified at St. Vincent and Copenhagen, but 
certainly not to be recommended to the service as 
a precedent. Nelson fought for victory and not for 
prize-money. Sir Charles Beresford remarks : “If 
he had devoted the same energy and forethought to 
acquiring prize-money as he did to destroying his 
country’s enemies, he would have become a million- 
aire.” For popular reading there is no better book 
on Nelson than this. 


Rear-Admiral Sir Victor A. Mon- 


eddy” tague, a fine old sea-dog of a breed 
wetuwel. now vanishing, who retired from the 


Royal Navy in 1886, has written from a rather 
retentive memory a lively account of his career 
as a “ midshipmite,” entitled “ A Middy’s Recollec- 
tions” (Macmillan). Sir Victor joined the navy in 
1853, and his narrative takes us down to 1860. 
His first ship (not technically ) was the “ Princess 
Royal”; and his trials aboard this fine 91-gunner 
recall Smollett. The fare was execrable, and one 
wonders how anybody could be expected to do any 
fighting on it. A day’s rations comprised “ a pound 
of very bad salt junk (beef), or of pork as salt as 
Mrs. Lot, detestable tea, sugar to match, and a bis- 
cuit that was generally full of weevils, or well over- 
run by rats, or (in the hot climates) a choice retreat 
for the detestable cockroach.” Thus did thrifty old 
England feed the chosen heroes of her national song 
and story — the “ Hearts of Oak’ who manned her 
“Wooden Walls”! No wonder that “Jack” ran 
a-muck of the proprieties when he got ashore with 
money in his pocket. On the “ Princess Royal” Sir 
Vietor was of course dreadfully hoaxed and bullied 
by his salter messmates. But your young Briton, 
“middy ” or public-school boy, submits to bullying 
as naturally as he resorts to it when his own turn 
comes. It is part of a system supposed to foster the 
sterner virtues ; and the old adage (pleasantly con- 
troverted by Lamb) that “A bully is always a 
coward”’ does not apply to Young England. Of 
actual sea-fighting there is not much recorded in 
Admiral Montague’s book, which is mainly a personal 
record, off-hand in style, though graphic and well- 
written. We should very much like to see a similar 
record from the hand, say, of our own Captain “ Bob” 
Evans, who has recently shown, to the admiration 
of the English press, that he can write almost as 
well as he can fight. Admiral Montague saw some 
pretty exciting brushes, however, in the Crimea, in 
China, and during the Mutiny. But his naval pas- 
sages seem mere pop-gun work beside the recent 
terrible and dramatic doings at Manila and off 
Santiago. The book is neatly made and contains 
several plates, among them a brace of portraits of 
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the author, the one showing him as a trim midship- 
man of fifteen, the other as an admiral of fifty or 
thereabouts, looking as taut as a backstay and as 
“salt” as Captain Cuttle. 


; The biography of a modern play- 
coke «wright W. G. Wille, Denmation 
a and Painter” (Longmans) — pre- 
sents the pathetic figure of a man who succeeded in 
a secondary field, and failed in the work of his 
choice. Though eminently fortunate in his dramas, 
Mr. Wills, it is said, would have given all his dra- 
matic laurels for one success in painting — or in that 
form of it which he elected. As an artist in pastel, 
he was successful, to the point of popularity and 
even to that of royal favor; but in oil-painting, 
which he believed to be his gift and his ultimate 
career, he achieved nothing. “I am,” he said once, 
“a poor painter who writes plays for bread”; yet 
it was by his plays alone that he attained distinction, 
though this will hardly reach the point of justify- 
ing the claim made for him by his biographer, Mr. 
Freeman Wills, of the place of “ poetic dramatist of 
the Victorian era.” He was the first among modern 
English playwrights to make familiar and popular 
such poetic work as his “ Charles I.” and “ Olivia”; 
and it was because of his genius for such work that 
he was commissioned by Mr. Irving to write the 
memorable “Lyceum ‘ Faust’”’—an adaptation 
which was awaited with much eagerness, received 
much praise and blame, and has been acted, we are 
told, a greater number of times than any modern 
drama. Here and there in the book is given — 
without especial awkwardness — some noteworthy 
opinion of his plays, the most interesting being a 
criticism, by George Henry Lewes, upon “ The Man 
i’ Airlie” —“ a tragedy,” the critic said, “ of which 
a great poet might be proud.” The biographer, 
though admirably candid, is at times diffuse and 
at times sentimental; however, he has written a 
readable book, dealing with subjects unhackneyed 
in the literary world, and showing the dramatist 
and painter as a very fine and lovable personality. 


A pudding Mr. Squeers’s rapturous ejaculation, 
stuffed with “ Here ’s richness!” aptly applies to 
oamee the volume of “ Collections and Ree- 


ollections” (Harper), by an unnamed diarist and 
raconteur said by the reviewers who have been 
making free with his plums to be none other than 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell. The book is a delightful 
one —as good as Greville or Lenox ; and if there be 
a dull page we have certainly failed to hit it. Its 
contents are as multifarious as rich. The author’s 
jottings range over a space of seventy-five years, 
and consist partly of traditions and anecdotes gath- 
ered from people and books, partly of matter of 
personal recollection. There is a pleasant leaven 
throughout of the shrewd, gently cynical philosophy 
of a good-tempered and still unjaded man of the 
world. That the writer is a neat hand at a pen- 
portrait or a character study, the chapters on Lords 
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Russell, Houghton, and Shaftesbury, and on Cardi- 
nal Manning, especially attest. The slightly mali- 
cious note on Mr. Lowell will interest the American 
reader. It was in 1872, before Mr. Lowell began 
his diplomatic career, that the author met him, in a 
company of tourists “doing” Darham Castle, as it 
chanced. “Though I was a devotee of the ‘ Biglow 
Papers,’ I did not know their distinguished author 
even by sight; and I was intensely amused by the 
air of easy mastery, the calm and almost fatherly 
patronage, with which this cultivated American 
overrode the indignant show-woman; pointed out 
for the general benefit of the admiring tourists the 
gaps and lapses in her artistic, architectural, and 
archwological knowledge ; and made mullion and 
porteullis and armor and tapestry the pegs for a 
series of neat discourses on medisval history, do- 
mestic decoration, and the science of fortification.” 
The writer goes on to say that in later years he 
found that his oppressively well-informed volunteer 
cicerone of Durham Castle, “though an accom- 
plished politician, a brilliant writer, and an admir- 
able after-dinner speaker, was, conversationally 
considered, an inaccurate man with an accurate 
manner " — which is a rather neat characterization, 
whatever one may think of its accuracy in the par- 
ticular case. A good thing is recorded of Welling- 
ton. Mrs. Norton once requested permission to 
dedicate a song to him, whereupon the alarmed war- 
rior refused, pleading that he had been obliged to 
make it a rule to decline all dedications, “ because, 
in his situation as Chancellor of Oxford University, 
he had been much exposed to authors.” Mr. Rus- 
sell’s book (if his it be) is one of the freshest and 
raciest of its kind. 


From Arkansne ‘Lhe latest example of the current 
to the Rockies vogue of Western history is furnished 
im 1821-1822. by the new series of “ American Ex- 
plorers,” edited by Dr. Elliott Coues and published 
by Mr. Francis P. Harper, of which No. 1 is entitled, 
for short, “ The Journal of Jacob Fowler.” It nar- 
rates an adventure, in 1821-22, from Arkansaw 
through the Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado, and New Mexico, to the sources of Rio 
Grande del Norte. The editor, in his too short 
introduction, tells us who Major Fowler was, and 
recites the history of his manuscript, which he 
entitled “ Merorandom of the Voige by land from 
fort Smith to the Rockey Mountains.” On this point 
it suffices to say that it belongs to the rich store 
of Americana collected by Col. R. T. Durrett of 
Louisville, Kentucky, the accomplished president of 
the Filson Club. Major Fowler, born in New York 
in 1765, came to Kentucky in early life to carry on 
the profession of a surveyor, and made his home in 
the neighborhood of Covington. His reputation 
was that of an accomplished surveyor, and he did 
much work in this line for the national government. 
“ His surveying,” says Colonel Durrett, “ extended 
to the great plains and mountains of the far west, 
before civilization had reached those distant wilds. 





He was there when wild animals and wilder sav- 
ages were the only tenants of the wilderness.” The 
editor points out the Major's place in the history of 
the exploration of the vast region extending from 
the Missouri to the Rio Grande. “ Wherever other 
Americaa trappers and traders may have gone on 
the Arkansas, or even the Rio Grande, in those 
days, Fowler was the first to forge another sound 
link in the chain which already reached from Pike 
to Long.” This he did just before the Sante Fé 
Trail became plainly marked, both on the face of 
the country and in Southwestern history. The book 
has a certain pedagogical value, as it shows that a 
man grossly ignorant of the language-arts can be a 
man of sound faculties and great practical talents. 
The poor character of Fowler's literary education is 
shown by every sentence in the book. If Dr. Coues 
had added to his introduction two or three pages 
more, stating what was Fowler's equipment for his 
“ voige,” and what was his object in making it, he 
would have done the reader a service, not leaving 
him to infer those things from the narrative itself. 
The editing and the mechanical execution of the 
volume are those with which the reader of the ex- 
cellent “ Lewis and Clark,” “ Pike,” and “ Henry 
and Thompson ” volumes is already familiar. 





Sotanten “ Hamlet in Iceland” is the attrac- 
Hamlet of tive title of a work prepared by the 
the Norsemen. —_ industrious scholarship of Mr. Israel 
Gollanez, and published by Mr. David Nutt as 
Volume III. of the * Northern Library.”” The two 
preceding volumes of the series are Mr. Sephton’s 
translation of “ The Saga of King Olaf Tryggwasen” 
and Professor York Powell's translation of “ The 
Tale of Thrond of Gate.” All Shakespearian stu- 
dents know that the Hamlet story is to be found in 
the twelfth-century chronicle of the Danish his- 
torian Saxo Grammaticus, but few are aware that 
even in Saxo’s time Hamlet had for centuries been a 
legendary hero of the Norsemen. The first trace of 
the name that we have come upon is preserved in 
a fragment of verse quoted by Snorri, and attributed 
to one Snsebjirn, who lived in the tenth century. 
Even in Saxo’s time, a considerable mass of legend 
had grown up about the name of Hamlet, although 
nothing of this intervening literature has been pre- 
served. Saxo took ap this material, and embodied 
it, with accretions from his readings in Livy, in the 
story with which all students of Shakespeare's 
“Hamlet” are familiar. But in some less sophis- 
ticated form the legend probably survived in the 
Icelandic consciousness down through the Middle 
Ages, for the seventeenth-century historian Tor- 
feus, in his * Series Regum Danis,” wrote of it as 
follows: “ As regards Saxos Amlethus, as a boy at 
home in Iceland [ frequently heard the story of 
Amlode told by wretched old crones, but I regarded 
it as merely an old wives’ tale; later on, however, 
when I came across Saxo’s noble account of the 
hero, I abandoned my boyish notion, and thence- 
forth left my friends no peace, but worried them to 
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find out for me the 
without success. At last, a few years ago, they sent 
me a story of Amlode, but no sooner had I perused 
it than I cast it aside, as altogether worthless and 
quite modern. It actually makes Hamlet not a Dane 
but a Spaniard! It must have been composed after 
the time of the Scythian Tamberlaine, for some of 
the details are certainly derived from this history.” 
The manuscript of which Torfeus thus slightingly 
speaks is preserved in Copenhagen, and is substan- 
tially identical with the “ Ambales Saga” of which 
text and translation form the principal contents of 
the volume now before us. This work, dated circa 
1600 is of great interest, and we are glad to have 
it printed, as it now is, together with extracts from 
a number of ballad-cycles and rhyming versions 
obviously based upon it. Mr. Gollancz has done his 
editorial work very thoroughly, providing not only a 
lengthy and learned introduction, but also a mass 
of illustrative matter, such as the rhymed passages 
already mentioned, selections from several allied 
sagas, from Saxo in both Latin and Low German, 
and from the modern Icelandic translation of the 
“Hamlet” according to Shakespeare. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


In “ The Evolution of the College Student” (Cro- 
well), a booklet by President William DeWitt Hyde, 
we have “no dry essay or discussion of abstract princi- 
ples, but a study in the form of imaginative letters pass- 
ing between a living college student and his family and 
friends. The hero, Clarence Mansfield, opens his heart 
to his father and mother, and his friend and sweetheart 
Helen, at Willoughby College. Religious life at college, 
literary studies, thoughtless pranks, athletics, philos- 
ophy, college settlements, choice of a profession, the 
relations of labor and capital, are the topics that the 
young man discusses from the varying standpoint of his 
onward growth.” 

The following classical text-books are published by the 
American Book Co.: “ Latin Prose Composition,” based 
on Cesar, Nepos, and Cicero, by Messrs. Charles C. 
Dodge and Hiram A. Tuttle, Jr.; “M. Tullii Ciceronis 
Lelius de Amicitia,” edited by Professor Johu K. Lord; 
“Greek Prose Composition,” by Mr. Henry C. Pearson; 
and “ Plato’s Apology of Socrates and Crito, and a part 
of the Phwdo,” edited by the Rev. C. L. Kitchel. 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons publish “ The Republic 
of Plato with Studies for Teachers,” by Dr. William 
Lowe Bryan and Miss Charlotte Lowe Bryan. 

Mr. Calvin S. Brown, of the University of Tennessee, 
has done a useful piece of work in editing, with suitable 
annotations, a volume of “The Later English Drama” 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.). It has been his object “to pre- 
sent in convenient and accessible form what has been 
done best in the English drama from the time of Gold- 
smith to the present.” Six plays are included in his 
plan, Sheridan’s two comedies and Goldsmith’s one, the 
“ Virginius” of Sheridan Knowles, and the two peren- 
nial plays of Lord Lytton. We are particularly glad 
to have the text of “ Richelieu” thus presented, for it 
is better literature to read than most people suppose. 


| 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons send us “ The Mon- 
astery,” forming two volumes in the “ Temple ” edition 
of Scott’s novels. 

“St. Luke and St. Paul,” in two volumes, are issued 
by the Macmillan Co. in “ The Modern Reader’s Bible,” 
edited by Mr. R. G. Moulton. 

“The State,” an address by Mr. L. T. Chamberlain 
before the Patria Club of New York, is published in 
booklet form by the Baker & Taylor Co. 

Volume VII. of « The Spectator,” in the pretty new 
edition of Mr. G. Gregory Smith, has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mrs. Margaret Collier Graham, whose stories of Cali- 
fornia life are of the best that have been produced, has 
become associate editor of the “ Land of Sunshine,” at 
Los Angeles. 

It is announced by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sona 
that the authorized “ Life and Letters of Eugene Field” 
will be prepared by Mr. Slason Thompson, of Chicago, 
and published by that house. 

Miss Mary Wright Plummer’s “ Hints to Small Libra- 
ries” is published in a revised edition by Messrs. Trus- 
love & Comba, New York. It is an excellent and useful 
book, even if it does slip now and then, as in calling 
Tue Drat a weekly publication. 

The Werner Co. publish a new and enlarged edition 
of Professor James A. Harrison's “ Spain in History,” a 
work that is historically valuable and written in the 
most attractive style. The closing chapter comes down 
to the confinement of Admiral Cervera’s fleet in the 
harbor of Santiago de Cuba. 

“ The Critic ” makes a good start in its new career 
as a monthly magazine, with its issue for Au Pic- 
tures are evidently to be a chief feature; the “ Lounger ” 
department of literary chit-chat is extended, and put at 
the front; and a good variety of other timely matter 
makes up an attractive literary mélange. 

“George Eliot’s ” “ Silas Marner,” edited by Miss 
R. Adelaide Witham; Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” 
edited by Mr. Lincoln R. Gibbs; and Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost,” Books I. and IL., edited by Dr. Homer B. 
Sprague, are the latest volumes in the “Standard En- 
glish Classics,” published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 


We regret exceedingly the demise, or at least the 
suspension, of that admirable paper “ The Citizen,” 
which has been published in Philadelphia for several 
years past. Its aims were high, and it pursued them 
with unfailing dignity and sobriety during the term of 
its existence. It was a civilizing agency in the best 
sense, and we trust that its resuscitation may yet prove 
possible. 

The American School of Classical Studies in Rome will 
award three fellowships (of five hundred and six hundred 
dollars each) for the year 1899-1900. These fellow- 
ships, and all the privileges of the School, are open to 
women as well as to men. The examinations will be 
held next March, and copies of the circular of informa- 
tion may be had from Professor Minton Warren, of the 
Jobns Hopkins University. 

The report that Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, in col- 
laboration with Mr. Paul Lawrence Dunbar, is engaged 
in writing a comic opera is entirely without foundation. 
The “ Homestead ” edition of Mr. Riley’s works, in ten 
volumes, which Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons publish 
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among their subscription sets, will be complete with the 
volume issued in aan The Bowen-Merrill Com- 
pany, his regular publishers, will issue this fall “ The 
Golden Year,” a volume of Riley selections, compiled 
by Miss Clara E. Laagblin. 

A new edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. Edgar 
Stanton Maclay’s “ History of the United States Navy,” 
in two volumes, has just been published by Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co. Our extended review of this work at 
the time of its first a makes unnecessary any 
further comment, beyond mention of the fact that the 
history has been supplemented by several new chapters, 
and brought strictly down to date. 

Mr. Austin F. Apgar’s “ Birds of the United States 
East of the Rocky Mountains,” just published by the 
American Book Co., is “a manual for the identification 
of species in hand or in the bush,” and, in spite of the 
many excellent bird-books published during the past 
few years, still finds a place waiting for it. The work 
is abundantly illustrated, and supplied with all the need- 
ful keys, indexes, and description of ornithological terms. 

Messrs. Doubleday & McClure expect to have ready 
September 1, General Miles’s book on “ Military Eu- 
rope,” the result of his official visit abroad at the time 
of the late Greek War. Books on war subjects and 
characters are likely to be a feature of the fall publica- 
tions, the same firm announcing, in addition to the above, 
“Our Navy in the Philippines,” by Mr. John T. Me- 
Cutcheon, with illustrations by the author; “ A Gunner 
Aboard the Yankee,” a boy’s book about our late war; 
and Mr. Hamlin Garland’s Life of General Grant. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce Mr. Dana's “ Rec- 
ollections of the Civil War,” and a Life of Admiral 
Porter, by Mr. James R. Soley; while Messrs. H. S. 
Stone & Co, have nearly ready “ The Spanish-American 
War as Seen by Eye-witnesses.” 

Georg Moritz Ebers, Egyptologist and writer of his- 
torical romance, died at his home near Munich on the 
eighth of this month, at the age cf sixty-one. Born at 
Berlin, March 1, 1837, the son of a banker, who died 
before the child saw the light, he was educated at first 
by his mother, and afterwards studied at Gottingen. 
He at first took up jurisprudence, but oriental studies 
soon claimed his attention, and, following Lepsius and 
Brugsch, he devoted himself to the history of ancient 
Egypt. In 1865 he became a docent at Jena, and in 
1870 was called to a professorship at Leipzig, a post 
which he held until 1889. A paralytic stroke in 1876 
turned him from the more strenuous work of scholar- 
ship into the path of a writer of historical fiction, in 
which he had won fame as early as 1864 with “ Eine 
Aegyptische Koenigstochter,” which remains almost, if 


not quite, the best of his many novels. Other works of | 


this class were “ Uarda,” “Homo Sum,” “ Die Schwes- 
tern,” “Der Kaiser,” “Serapis,” “Kleopatra,” “ Die 
Nilbraut,” “ Per Aspera,” “ Die Gred: Roman aus dem 
Alten Niirnberg,” “ Die Frau Burgermeisterin,” “ Im 
Blauen Hecht,” and “ Arachne,” published a few weeks 
ago. His works of scholarship include the discovery 
and editing of the “ Papyrus E,” “ Aegypten in Wort 
and Bild,” “ Durebh Gosen und Sinai,” and “ Palistina 
in Wort und Bild.” His historical novels have been 
very popular, although they never succeeded in produc- 
ing a really vital reconstruction of the life and civiliza- 
tion with which they were concerned. The author's 
powers of characterization were defective, and his ro- 


mances were unduly weighed down by their wealth of 


historical and archeological detail. 





List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 67 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since its last issue.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Washington after the Revolution, 1784-1799. By William 
Spohn Baker. —_——o pp. 416. J. B. 
Life and Co ndence of Rufus King. Edited by 
7. Grandson, Charles R. ue, M.D. Vol. . wt 
with portrait, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. L We. 
Putnam’s Sons. Bs. 
HISTORY. 

Burope in the Nineteenth Century. By Harry Pratt 
Judson, LL.D. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 342. “C ua 
Reading Circle Literature.”’ Flood & Vincent. $1. 

Twenty Centuries of English History. By James Richard 
Joy. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 318. ** Chautauqua Reading Circle 
Literature.” Flood & Vincent. $1. 

Spain in History. By James A. Harrison; with Introduc- 
tion by G. Mercer Adam. New edition, revised and en- 
larged ; 8vo, pp. 603. Werner Co. $1.50. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

What Is Art? By Leo Tolstoy ; authorized translation from 
the Russian by Aylmer Maude, with author's last revi- 
—. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 237. T. Y. Crowell & 

. we. 

From Chaucer to Tennyson. By Henry A. Beers. New 
edition; with —— 12mo, pp. 325. “* Chautauqua 
Reading Circle Literature.”’ Flood & Vincent. $1. 

Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century. By Susan 
Hale. 12mo, pp. 326. “* Chautauqua Reading Circle Lit- 
erature.” Flood & Vincent. $1. 


Ummagga Jataka (The Story of the Tunnel). Trans. from 
the Sinhalese by T. B. Yatawara, M.C.B.R.A.S. Large 
8vo, uncut, pp. 242. London: Luzac & Co. 

Bacon or Shakespeare? An Historical Enquiry. By 
Hx Marriott. 8vo, uncut, pp. 46. London: Elliot Stock. 

aper. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Barry Lyndon, Fitz-Boodle Papers, etc. By W. M. 

eray; with Introduction by Anne keray 

Ritehie. “ Biographical’ edition; illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


POETRY. 

New York Nocturnes, and Other Poems. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. 16mo, uncut, pp. #4. Lamson, Wolffe, & Co. $1. 

By the Aurelian Wall, and Other Elegies. By Bliss Car- 
man. l6mo, uncut, pp. 133. Lamson, Wolffe, & Co. $1. 

Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. New edition from new 
plates ; illus., 12mo, pp. 147. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Perennia. By Alice E. Hanscom. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 62. Cleveland: Helman-Taylor Co. $1. 

The Shrine of Love, and Other Poems. By Lucien V. Rule. 

With frontispiece, 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 132. H.S. 
stone & Co. 

FICTION. 

In the Sar Sea. By Thomas A. Janvier. 12mo, 
pp. 293. ) «& Brothers. $1.25. 

The Hundred, and Other Stories. By Gertrude Hall. Ilus., 
12mo, pp. 255. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Life is Life, and Other Tales and Episodes. By Zack. 12mo, 
uncat, pp. 319. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Chase of an Heiress. By Christian Reid. 12mo, 
pp. 261. G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

The Looms of fime. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 12mo, pp. 295. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 ots. 

Ye lowes ariem Snide : A av b- ynmegeee By cue 

le. us., fe t , uncut, e le 

Lamson, Wolffe, & Co. $1.50. anaities “sh 

A Romance of Summer Seas. By Varina Anne Jefferson- 
Davis. 12mo, pp. 278. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
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we British and Braves: A Story of the War of 1812. By 
K. Parks. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 301. Curts & Jennings. $1. 
sate 5 the 8 Secret. By Mrs. May Anderson Hawkins. 
Tlus., 12mo, pp. 228. Curts & Jennings. 85 cts. 
Stories by Foreign Authors. New vols.: Russian and 
Seandinavian. Each with portrait, l6mo. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Per vol., 75 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Yesterdays in the Philippines. By Joseph Earle Stevens. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 232. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 
The Rainbow’s End: Alaska. By Alice Palmer Henderson. 

Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 296. H.S. Stone & Co. 
$1.50. 
My Friend the Captain; or, Two Yankees in Europe: A 


Descriptive Story of a Tour of Europe. By William L. 
=— Illus 12mo, pp. 278. G. W. Dillingham Co. 
$1.50. 


Bow Green. By Spencer Trask. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
co oe. 0 G. P. Putnam's Sons. 75 cts. me 


RELIGION. 

Sin and Holiness; or, What It Is to Be Holy. By Rev. 

a W.C. Huntington. 12mo, pp. 288. Curts & Jennings. 
1.20, 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES. 

Social Elements: Institetions, Character, Progress. By 
Charles Richmond Henderson. 12mo, pp. 410. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Social Compact: 4 Guide to Some Writers on Science 
and Art of Politics. By R. W. Lee, M.A. 16mo, pp. 116. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

The State: in Nature, Origin, and Functions, and the Duties 
of Citizens. By L.T. Chamberlain. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 50. Baker & Taylor Co. 50 cts. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 

The Nature and Development of Animal Intelligence. 
By Wesley Mills, M.A. 12mo, pp. 307. Macmillan Co. $2. 

Walks and falks in the Geological Field. By Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D.; revised and edited by Frederick Starr. 
Illus., 12mo. pp. 353. ** Chautanqua Reading Circle Lit- 
erature.”’ Flood & Vincent. $1. 

Plant Life. a with reference to form and 
function. By Illus., 12mo, pp. 428. 
Henry Holt & Co. F112. 


Birds of the United States East of the Rocky Mountains: 
A Manual. By Austin C. Apgar. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 415. 
ym Co. $1. 
The i DS gent Tribes. By Fred Orlando 
vo, pp. Tl. ‘* Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philelose: : ” Macmil Han Go 


REFERENCE. 
The Reference Catalogue of Current Literature: Con- 
on Sa Full Titles and Prices of Books Now in Print and 
‘ and an Index Containing Nearly 100.000 Refer- 
ences. In 2 vols., Svo. New York: Office of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. ‘$5. net. 
A Library Dictionary of the yg and English Lan- 
guages. By Ferdinand and E. A. Gase. Large Svo, 
pp. 956. Henry Holt & Co. $4. 
The Twentieth Century Cook Book. By Mrs. C. F. Moritz 
one reyes Adéle Kahn. S8vo, pp. 388. G. W. Dillingham 
Punctuation Practically Ilustrated: A Manual for Stu- 
dents and ents. By Kate O'Neill. 18mo, 
pp. 149. A. Lovell & Co. 50 cts. 
Spanish Words and Phrases: A Handbook for Use of 
and Men in the War with Spain. By Mrs. Francis 
J. A. Darr. 16mo, pp. 22. W.R. Jenkins. 25 cts. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 
4 Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By George M. 
Lane, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 572. Harper & Brothers. 
A Study of English Prose Writers: A Laboratory Method. 
574.5 Seott Clark. 12mo, pp. 879. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The Republic of Plato. My studies for teachers. By 
William Lowe Bryan, Ph.D -. and Charlotte Lowe Bryan, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 316. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 net. 

First Lessons in French By Baptine Méras and Sigmon 


M. Stern. 12mo, pp. S21. Henry Holt & Co. $1. 





a ey — Walter Sa oreo Edited A 
a Clymer. 1 \e 
Ginn & Co. $1.10. portr ime, _— 
Psychology for Teachers. By C. Lloyd Morgan; with 
: . Jameson. 12mo, pp. 240. Charles 
. net, 
First Lessons in German. By Sigmon M. Stern. 12mo, 
pp. 292. Henry Holt & Co. $1. 
The Later English Drama. Edited by Calvin S. Brown. 
Students’ edition ; 16mo, pp. 571. A.S. Barnes & Co. $1. 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. Edited by Arthur H. Palmer. 
With portrait, 16mo, pp. 404. Henry Holt & Co. $1. 
Natural Advanced phy. By Jacques W. | Beteey 
and 7 Hinman, Lllus., large 4to, pp. 160. American 


A Brief Course in Qualitative Analysis. By Ernest A. 
Congdon, Ph.B. 12mo, pp. 62. Henry Holt rf Co, 60 cts. 

Songs and Song Stories for Children. By Francis S. 
Brewster. In 2 vols. American Book Co. 60 cts, 

Dryden’s Essays on the Drama. Edited by William 
Strunk, Jr. l6mo, pp. 180. Henry Holt & Co. 50 cts. 

A Short Course in Music. By Frederic H. Ripley and 
Thomas Tapper. Book One; with portraits, 8vo, pp. 144. 
American Book Co. 35 cts. 

Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord. Edited by Albert H. 
Smyth. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 83. Ginn & Co. 35 cts. 

Histoire d’un Merle Blanc. Par Alfred de Musset ; edited 
by Agnés Cointat and H. Isabelle Williams. 16mo, pp. 50. 
Henry Holt & Co. 30 cts. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. Edited b ry oy Gibbs, 
M.A. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 53. Ginn 30 cts. 

Cicero’s Laelius de Amicitia. Edited by Jebel yt am. 
Revised edition, 16mo, pp. 109. American Book 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Nation’s Navy: Our Ships and their Achievements, 
By | ag Morris. Illus., 12mo, pp. 333. J. B. Lippincott 


oun Trade Bibliography in the United States in the 

X1Xth Century. By A. Growoll. With portrait, 12mo, 

Fit eo top. Ne pp. 160. New York: Printed for the 
Clu 


Our ote of the Sunsbine: Morang’s Illustrated Annual 
for 18S8. Iilus. in colors, ete., 4to, pp. 60. Toronto: 
George N. Morang. Paper, 3 ots. 


MISCELLANEOUS ‘CATALOGUE; ; Americana ; Local History ; 

G ; Travel; Periodicals in seta. Good books in ali 
dupastanenen of bay 

CLARK, Bookseller, 174 Fulton St., New Yorx. 

L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et . Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abounement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Bostox, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoyé su sur demande. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, — 


oka anata ted by 7 Gand W Grikahan iikshan 














Phiz, we Leech, ete. Chole Col. 
lection offered for Sale in the Weed and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — pet T. 
Srencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, Ww. C., England. — 


Old South Leaflets on Indian History. 


HERE are three leaflets in the series relating to this 
period of our history, — the first part of John Eliot's 
Indian Grammar, Eliot’s “ Brief Narrative of the Prog- 
ress of the Gospel among the Indians,” 1670, and Whee- 
lock’s “ Narrative of the Design and Progress of the 
Indian School in Lebanon, Connecticut ” (the school 
which was finally merged in Dartmouth College), 1762. 
To these are now added two more — Nos. 87 and 88 of 
this series,— the first giving the chapters upon the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Indians, from Morton’s famous 
New England Canaan, 1637, the other the account of 
the Beginning and the End of King Philip’s War, pub- 
lished at the close of the war, in 1677. 
DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 
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CHARD H. ARMS, A.B. Harvard), Professional Tutor 
R= pool eens apy ; or scientific school. Also, culture 
Address, 16 Astor Street, Cuicaco. 


TUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOLS. Jn three 
Parts, By L. C. BONAME, 258 South Sixteenth 8t., Pamaps.ruis. | 
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agreement. Send D, or | you 
York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave. . New York. 





JUST OUT. 
. Interesting catalogue of os English and American books in 
London Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Dial readers should send 
forbes 4. W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 


160 Pifth Avenue, New York. ‘ 


AUTHORS 


Who have BOOK MSS. which they contemplate publishing 
are invited to correspond with 


The Editor Publishing Company, 
CINCINNATI, O8IO. 


its Successful Treatment. 
HAY-FEVER By W. C. Hotrorersr, M.D. 
The treatment described in this little book has proved suc- 
cessful in over 200 cases that have come under the observation 
of the author. Just ready. Cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Also sold by all booksellers. 
P. Blakiston’s Son &  Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


THE RED CROSS SOCIETY 
receives immediate assistance by your ordering at once one of our stylish 
aod Conafortable ‘an light wrap for seashore, mountain, and home — 
ladies are delighted with them) j 
AUGUSTE-VICTORIA 
EMPRESS SHOULDER-SHAWLS. 
Kxquisitely hand-woven of rich light green, delicate pink, recherché red, 
pure white or black wool and silk. Order now and state color preferred. 


SENT POSTPAID AND REGISTERED 
en receipt of only $7.50. Check or money order payable to 
The Susacuac Weaving Co., 
Ne, 13 Moravian Church Stecet, Gethtehem, Pa. | 


FRENCH BOOKS. | 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 ets. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R,. JENKINS, 
Nos. S51 and 855 Sixth Ave. (oor. 48th St.), New Yorx. 


LIBRARIES. 


Ws solicit correspondence with book-buyers for aon bran 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on 

Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 

a will be found useful by those eae 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. | 
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BATHROOM AND FLOOR TI TILING A SPECIALTY. 


PEERLESS MANTEL COMPANY 


No. 45 Congress St. (bet. Btate Bt. and Wabash Ave.), Cucago. 


GARRETT NEWKIRK, M.D., 
DENTIST, 


31 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. 


T. & & DIKON. D. KH. FLETCHER. 


DIXON & FLETCHER, 
Patent Attorneys, 
Buite 1541-42 Monadnock Block, | Cwicaéo. 


BOO WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
DOKS MR. GRANT. 
| WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL | Address MR. GRANT. 


Before bu Booxs, write for quotations. An 
DISCOUNTS | oy catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 2° “gst 424 Street 


New 

Mention this advertisement and receive s discount. 7 

TWENTY- FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
As first-class tailors and drapers, has given us confi- 
dence in our ability to give general satisfaction. We can 
show you a full line of Summer Surtinas at $20 up- 
wards. Overcoats in the latest styles, $320 to 350. 
FINN & COMPANY, 
No. 296 Wabash Avenue, Cuicaco, ILL. 





i REQUIRED eoveral weeks of hard work to select our 
Me Stock. It would take you more than a day to 
look through it carefully. We minimize the labor by draping 
all of the fancy cloths (cheviots, tweeds, and mixed worsteds) 
so that the patterns can be seen at a glance. The 1200 patterns 
are arranged according to price. ap ta se pes, $25, $28, $30, 
$35, $40, and $45. Each grade is displayed y on one 
or more tables. We cordially invite an Cention 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
_Corner ( Clark | and Adams Streets, C Cricaco. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 


FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043. 


FOR ee ee USE ms fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 


Other Stes tou all Honda Gold Medals at Parts Exposition, 


878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John } St., New York. 


" icictet % | The Standard Biank Books. 


Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 


THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
Everything, from the smallest pass-book to the largest ledger, suitable 
to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, and Household uses. Flat- 
opening Account Books, under the Frey patent. For sale by all book- 
sellers and stationers. 


Offices and Balesrooms : 101 & 108 Duane 8t,, NEW YORK CITY. 


All Filters are Dangerous! 


The disease germs are smaller than the pores and work through. Kill 


them. The only absolutely pure water aérated with sterilized air is 
made by 


The Sanitary Still. 


Disease germs cannot survive the process of distillation. The Sani 
Still Ste any any stove, and the same fire which cooks the meals dietilie the the 
water in abundance. Easy to manage asa tea-kettle. Write for booklet 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 


No. 129 North Green Street, Chicago, WM. 


TES DUAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





